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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Romance of History. France. By Leitch Ritchie. 
Edition. 10 3 vols. 8vo. Bull. 
(Concluded from Saturday.]} 

WE omitted to mention in our last, that Mr Ritchie, at due chrouo- 
logical intervals in his three volumes, has given us brief, but spirited 
and sensible sketches of the historical periods contemporaneous with 
the stories which he has founded upon them. The reader has seen 
accasional passages from these sketches in the miscellaneous depart- 
ment of our journal, and they will furnish us more. Of the ro- 
mances, we proceed to conclude our notice by making a few more such 
extracts as may serve to shew the various powers of Mr Ritchie’s 
pencil. We begin with one of his loving heroines, ripening from 
the girl into woman, and introducing a pleasing moral fact, 
which the author, out of a just regard for it, has marked in 
Italics :— 


Second 


‘She felt, she knew, that it was to her Amauri looked for the 
reward of his valour ;—she felt and knew it; for she was a woman, 
and had a woman’s heart, and a woman’s eyes. Suitors came— 
noble, rich, and valiant—and they departed as they came. Summer 
after summer passed away, and the playful graces of early years 
ripened into the full, majestic loveliness of womanhood. ‘The frolic 
laugh subsided into the “ rich and melancholy smile ;” and the 
voice, losing its high and gleesome tone, as if bent down by 2 load 
of sweetness, learned to thrill, when it had forgotten to pierce. 
She was on the verge of twenty. It is no idle superstition which 
tells that lovers, who are destined to love long, grow in the course 
of time to resemble one another, The characters assimilate; and 
expression, which is the reflection of character, proclaims, of natu- 
i ascensity, that they have done so. Adelaide’s mind raised itself 
to the pinnacle on which her soaring imagination had placed Amauri, 
and loving greatness, she herself became great to reach it.’—P. 95, 


Here follow some good dints of blows, made by this worshipped 
lover, during a combat with a jealous desperado :— 


‘The young knight abandoned a trial of strength in which he had 


no chance of success, and while skilfully avoiding, or warding off | 


the blows of the banneret, only sought opportunities to wound him 
through his armour by repeated thrusts. Lhe hoarse and con- 
strained voice in which his invocations were made the while, pro- 


cliimed the deadliness of his purpose, and the force which he ex- | 


ert:d at every stroke. ‘‘ Ha! St James! Ha! St Michael! Ha! 
St George!” cried he, as if from the bottom of his bowels, while 
driving each time the point of his sword against the enemy.’— 
P. 120. 

Our hero (for this is all in the same story, ‘ The Pilgrim of St 
James’) saves a fair young Saracen from violation during the Cru- 
sades, and is nursed by her during a delirium which results from 
his efforts. She has fallen in love with him. The rich retreat, in 
which he finds her on awaking to reflexion, the circumstances indi- 
cated by the disorder of the precious furniture, the approach of the 
damsel to look upon him, (seeming to increase the richness of the 
air), and the superstitious fancy which comes over him at the 
conclusion, are all equally well-imagined and painted. (Too much 
praise, by the way, cannot be given to the management of the inci- 
dent of the ring in this story, though we cannot well bring it into 
our quotations ) :— 


‘When his soul again awoke, the scene had changed. The whole 
had vanished like a hideous dream, which we only remember in a 
vague impression of hate and horror, while the details of the cir- 
cumstances are completely lost. He was lying extended on a 
couch, so soft that it hardly seemed to be woven of the gross 
objects of touch. Some low and shadowy tones of music, faint, 
but not distant, dropped with monotonous sweetness upon his ear, 
The air was rich with perfume, pungent, however, rather than 
heavy; and the wounded man felt every moment more strongly the 
efforts of the principle of life as it rallied within him. 

* At length he was able to turn his head upon the pillow, and 
looked round upon a scene, which he half imagined to lie in the 
many mansions of eternal bliss. The first object which dissipated 
this thought was a large golden crucifix lying broken, and trampled 








6 
on the ground; and the Pilgrim of St James, with holy horror 
attempted to sign the cross upon the coverlid, as he muttered an 
anathema against the authors of the sacrilege. Other articles of 
riches, also, but more apparently of the East than of the West, 
cumbered the apartment. Bale was piled upon bale of cloths of 
gold, silver, and silk, and skins of vair, ermine, gris, and other 
valuable furs ; and vases of precious metals, candlesticks, and can- 
delabras, splendid dresses, and other articles of luxury and magni- 
ficence, lay scattered in confusion around. The place was lighted 
by a single lamp of massive gold, fed with perfumed oil; and on 
the side next the couch, the flame was shaded by a fan made of the 
plumage of the bird of paradise. Everything testified enormous 
wealth but also, fear, haste, and confusion; and when at length 
Amauri’s senses, accommodating themselves to the scene, were 
able to take cognizance of the want of windows, both in the walls 
and roofof the apartment, and of a dull and indefinite, but unequal, 
sound, rolling, as if at a distance, above, he perceived that he was 
in some place of subterranean refuge, excavated for the protection 
of the lives and riches of a native family of distinction. 

‘ Presently the door opened, slowly and noiselessly; and shading 
a taper with her hand, a female form appeared, that might more 
easily have been imagined to be that of a denizen of the heaven of 
Mohammed, than one of his votaries on earth. She was just on 
that threshold of time by which the girl steps into womanhood ; 
and in her virgin eyes might be read the troubled spirit of her years, 
when the young heart, trembling, half with hope and half with fear, 
looks back with joy and yet regret, and forward with distrust, 
mingled with delight. 

‘ Her unveiled face, without one vestige of colour, was fair to a 
marvel, while that of a European, in such circumstances, would have 
been merely pale; and yet it was impossible to say in what the de- 
licate difference consisted, or in what way the warm blood of the 
East manifested itself to the eye without the sensible presence of 
colour. She extinguished the taper, aud walked on tip-toe towards 
the couch. While she moved, Amauri imagined that he felt the 
approach of the lovely vision in the increasing richness of the air, 
which oppressed him even to faintness, and he fixed his feeble eyes 
on her face till they ached with beauty. 

‘She bent down over the couch; but the lids of Amauri’s eyes 
closed beneath her gentle breath, and she imagined him to be still 
senseless or asleep. How long she gazed in his face, he did not 
know; for a kind of intoxication came over his senses. She was no 
longer a living denizen of the earth that bent over him, but a phan- 
tom-shape, Whose beauty had budded in Paradise. Sometimes he 
detected a strange resemblance to Adelaide in the face which he 
now saw only with his mind’s eye; and sometimes a more real like- 
ness of the shrieking female whom he had endeavoured to preserve, 
brought back upon his soul confused associations of strife and pain. 
But over all was thrown, singularly mingled with his other imagi- 
nations, an undefined feeling of religious horror; and at length, as 
his faculties became more unsettled, he believed himself to be in 
some idolatrous temple, where the goddess herself, with her foot on 
the sacred crucifix, attempted to win him from his salvation with 
the smiles of her immortal beauty.’—P. 153. 


Here followeth a queen of the “ good old times ;’’ rather dif- 
ferent from one who goes to church in a modern bonnet, and takes 
the first pew that comes. The “drab,” as Swift would have called 
her, in his pulling-down style, was Isabel, wife of Charles VI. A 
young soldier, the hero of the Magic Wand, has missed his way in 
the Chateau de Vincennes, while in search of the governor, and 
bolts into a private room :— 


‘ A lady, apparently approaching towards middle life, was standing 
at one of the windows in close conversation with a stout, coarse, 
ill-favoured man, considerably advanced in years. The latter turned 
round in angry surprise, at the abrupt entrance of a stranger; and 
the former, drawing up haughtily, fixed upon him a pair of still bril- 
liant eyes, which darted daggers of pride and fierceness. Alain 
stopped in confusion, but returned the look of undisguised curiosity. 
A hundred struggling recollections shot dark and formless through 
his brain; he was sure that he had seen the face before, and 
he felt that it was associated with ideas of grandeur and magni- 
ficence. At length, as the truth suddenly flashed upon him, by a 
kind of instinctive impulse, his head sunk upon his estat and his 
knee touched the floor, for he knew that he was in the presenee of 
the Queen of France. 

‘ Isabella, without replying in the slightest manner to his homage, 
continued her haughty inspection, as if he had been some strange 
animal, of a low and disgusting species, that had dared to craw] into 
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her presence ; but the governor of the chateau, for such was his 
ree, strode up to Sir Alain, and in a harsh and rude voice in- 
quired who he was, and what he wanted.’—P. 86. . 


Madame de Maintenon, Louis the Fourteenth, and the Illus- 
trious Vatel, the cook.—In the story of The Black Mask, or the 
Lottery of Jewels.—Frederic is a lover of Madame de Maintenon, 
when she was siinply Frangoise d’Aubigné. He suddenly encoun- 
ters her in one of the green alleys of Versailles, at the time she was 
meditating a conquest of the king. She is masked. Struck by 
something which he discerns in her deportment, he requests, while 
assigning a good reason for taking the liberty, that she will permit 
him to see her face :— 


* Francoise, after a moment’s hesitation, removed her mask ; and 
Frederic started back, like one who has cast suddenly upon the 
noon-day sun a look which had been accustomed to dwell on its 
dawning brightness. Her beauty had reached the precise point of 
maturity beyond which is decay, however gradual, and before which 
is unripeness, however bewitching. Time had just touched the 
portrait sufficiently to mellow the expression, without robbing the 
tints of one ray of brilliance. Her dark eyes were full of soul, 
where before there had been only fire ; and her lip, which was wont 
to move and glisten, was now tranquil and almost heavy, as if slum- 
brously enjoying its own velvet richness. 

* There was a lurking beam of triumph notwithstanding, which 
Frederic discovered in those beautiful eyes, schooled to mildness 
both by feeling and sorrow; and while he gazed, a slight but scarcely 
perceptible curl of the lip might have indicated to a closer observer 
the existence, however momentary, of that feeling of pride, unallied 
to greatness, which agitates the breast of beauty at the spectacle of 
some deep and unequivocal devotion to her charms. But if such 
feelings really existed, they soon fled, at least in their external 
phenomena; and, with a look and tone of kindness which went to 
the heart of the listener, she addressed him in one of the forms of 
salutation used-by old acquaintances on their meeting again on the 
earth. 

*“ It is then, indeed,” said she, “ my early friend! How fares it 
with you in your pilgrimage? What prize have you drawn in the 
lottery of the world?” 

*“ Francoise,” said Frederick, “it fares not well with me; and as 

et I have drawn nothing but blanks—blanks—blanks. You, too, 
i been unhappy, if I must believe report, in spite of which that 
face is radiant with beauty and content. You were left in poverty, 
they say, by your husband; and you solicited in vain from the king 
a-continuance of his small pension.” 

*“Tt is true,” replied Frangoise calmly ; 
obtained my wish. 
desires.” : 

*“ My success,” said Frederic, seizing her hand as if by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, “ smal] as it is, has perhaps been greater than 
yours. Frangoise, it is my firm belief that, but for one of the most 
trivial circumstances in the whole catalogue of human events, you 
would have been at this hour a sharer of my fortunes, be they 
what they may! Tell me, thou whom [ have never ceased to love 
since your beauty first made a heaven of my heart — as 

*“ Hush! hush! hush!” cried Francoise, “this is madness !” 
and, withdrawing her hand and her eyes, she retreated some steps 
from her lover. The next moment, however, her eyes rested again 
upon him, and with a glance filled with almost tender hesitation ; 
but suddenly, as a sound met her ear in the distance, she looked 
hurriedly along the path, and her expression altered. Her eyes 
waxed bright, her cheeks flushed, her lips grew rigid, and her whole 
frame seemed to expand. 

‘ Frederic followed the direction of her look, and saw advancing, 
at some distance, a man whose air, by its extraordinary assumption 
of importance, conveyed at first an idea almost of the ludicrous. 
As the stranger came nearer, however, his majestic and noble- 
looking person, rendered graceful in him what in any other would 
have seemed the effect of an eccentric vanity ; and even the loftiness 


“but I have now 
The amount is trifling, yet adequate to my 





of his figure, and the breadth of his shoulders, conspired, as it were, | 


to give warrant for a dignity of deportment, just touching upon ex- 
travagance. His limbs were exquisitely well turned,—a circumstance 
which the fashion of his clothes rendered sufficiently obvious ; and 


the delicate conformity with which they were adapted to a body | 


which no one could have pronounced to be either too stout or too 
slender, gave an unusual air of finish to the portrait. His hair was 
black, and his lips florid and singularly bright. His glance was 
irresistibly penetrating, and, together with his lofty presence, had 
the effect of intimidating the person he looked at. 
he was marked, but slightly, with the small-pox ; and his face, upen 
the whole, although exhibiting a fair proportion of good features, 
was rather commanding than handsome. 

* Before Frederic could note all these details of a figure which 
seemed at once to attract and overawe scrutiny, Francoise had 
moved hastily ‘away. Her lover followed, half in shame and 
half in indignation; but striking smartly the arm of a man who 
passed at the moment— 

‘“ M. Vatel,” said she, “ Iam surprised! This gentleman has 
been complaining that there was no such thing as ro¢i at the supper- 
table!’ She then walked on, and the person addressed stood still, 
bending a glance of horror and amazement upon the chevalier. 








“The dignified stranger by this time passed by; and Frederic 
saw him, as he reached Frangoise, who appeared to have slackened 
her pace, put his hand to his hat. Presently, he seemed to rec 
nise her, and stopping to speak, he uncovered quite, and stood 
with his hat in his hand. 

* “ Sir, what gentleman is that ?” asked the Chevalier, addressing 
the person whom Francoise had called M. Vatel. 

‘No roti!” ejaculated he in a voice of despair—* Sir, may | 
solicit the honour of your permission to enquire whether you did 
not jest with the lady ?” 

*“ Tell me first who that gentleman is, and I will then answer 
your —_, 


‘“ Pshaw! that is only the king.—Did you actually say no 
roti?” 


‘“The king! The widow Scarron! 

*“ N— n— no roti ?”—P. 304. 

We conclude with a striking account of the nocturnal military 
expedition to the Hague, across the ice :— 

‘ An expedition of a very singular and daring description was now 

lanned by General Luxembourg; and Frederic eagerly enlisted 
himself as a volunteer, partly in the idea that their march might be 
through Bodegrave, and partly excited by the romantic nature of 
the enterprise. On a dark and freezing night, the General collected 
his troops, to the number of 12,000 chosen men, the whole bein 
provided with skates, and they set forth over the ice to surprise the 
Hague. When they left Utrecht, it was clear frosty weather, and 
the effect of the moon and stars upon the even sheet of ice, over 
which they swept like a breeze, was truly magical. By degrees, as 
they advanced, the visible horizon was obscured by vapour, and they 
could see nothing around, above or beneath them, but a circular 
expanse of ice, bounded at the edge by thick grey clouds, and cano- 
pied by the starry curtain of the sky. 

‘ The strange groaning sound which ever and anon boomed along 
the frozen wilderness, had at first sonething inexpressibly terrific to 
the imagination; and as it died fitfully away in the distance, the 
space around them seemed extended almost to infinity. The sky at 
length was gradually covered by the vapours rising, as if from the 
edges of the circle of earth: a veil of dull and hazy white o’erspread 
the heavens and obscured the stars; and a dim round spot of watery 
brightness was the only indication of the site of the moon, by which 
alone they could now steer their course. 

‘A rapid thaw had come on; their skates sank deeper and deeper 
into the ice at every sweep; and at last, the water gathering upon 
the surface, as it was agitated by the night wind that had now risen, 
assumed the appearance of a sea. The wind increased; the sky 


The poultry-girl !” 














For the rest, | 


grew blacker and blacker; their footing became more spongy and 
insecure; they plunged almost to the knee; and the ice groaned 
and cracked beneath them. Everyone looked upon himself as lost; 
and the horrors of a fate hitherto untold in story, and appearing to 
belong neither to the fortunes of the land nor of the sea, appalled 
the boldest imagination. 

‘At length a faint twinkling light appeared in the distance, some- 
times seen, and sometimes lost, in the varying atmosphere; and 
they had the satisfaction, such as it was, of at least knowing the 
relative bearings of the place on which they were about to perish. 
| The light proceeded from a strong fort inthe enemy’s hands, im- 
| pregnable without cannon; and what added bitterness to their 
| misery was the knowledge that beyond this fort was a dyke, which 
in ail probability afforded a path, however narrow and muddy, by 
which they could have returned to Utrecht. The fort, however, 
was the gate to this avenue of safety, and, even if they had possessed 
| the requisite means of siege, if it was a single day, they would either 
| be swallowed up by the waters, in the continuance of the thaw, or 
| perish miserably through cold and fatigue. : 

‘But anything was better than inaction. The water creeping 
insidiously around them was a deadlier enemy than stone walls or 
cannon-shot; and they determined, at least, to make a rush upon 
the immoveable masonry of the fort, and provoke the fire of its 
defenders. It is impossible to account for its result. It may have 
been that the sight of so large a body of men, rushing in upon them, 
as if from the open sea, their numbers multiplied, and even their 
individual forms distorted and magnified in the mist, struck a panic 
terror into the hearts of the garrison; while this may have been 
| encreased by the shouts of courage or despair, booming wildly over 
the icy waste, and mingling like the voices of demons with the 
rising wind. But, however it was, the gates of the fort opened at 
their approach, and the helpless and half-frozen adventurers rushed 
in without striking a blow.”—P., 315. 


STRANGE GROUNDS OF DIVORCE. 

The Bulgarian marries very young, the wives being from twelve 
| to thirteen years of age. In the villages, the Bulgarian couples pass 
their lives very amicably together; but in the larger towns, such as 
Adrianople, they divorce on the slightest pretence; and I must be 
excused for saying that it is by the ladies that these divorces are 
generally desired. They very often occur six weeks after marriage. 
A short time before we came to Adrianople, a very pretty young 
woman had offered her services to Mrs Duveluz. She said that she 
had been just married to a man who had promised her a ferigee (8 
sort of loose cloak) but, added she, “‘ he is a poor wretch, and 
cannot perform his promise; so [ shall get divorced, as I can gain 
nothing by remaining longer with him.”—Major Keppel’s Journey 
across the Balcan, 
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eric would cure them both of their hopeless passion, she ted 
ned EXTR ACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. her husband to appoint him to the stewardship of er of 
cog his estates, re : a — part o the eo dt The 
ood interest evinced b auda in favour of a_ simple ener 
Ae Sheeran, Bee | faised some ent in the mind of the palatine. He watched 

sing Two men of the name of Roux, father and son, who are still | their motions, and when Severin came to take leave of his mistress, 
living, and are employed in the navy-office at Toulon, were con- | and knelt to kiss her hand and express his gratitude, he was sur- 

iy I demned to death after the evacuation of that sa by the English, | prised in that attitude by the palatine, who, rushing into the room 
did on pretence of having betrayed the interests of France. They were, | with his sabre unsheathed, laid his wife lifeless at his feet. He 
rh 900 others, ordered to be shot at a place called /e champ de | then attacked the young gardener, who in vain had exerted himself 

wer jataille. Without being made to undergo any form of trial, with- | to arrest his fury. After many blows, which did not succeed in 


out even having had an opportunity of being heard in explanation | depriving him entirely of life, the arrival of attendants, attracted by 
no of their conduct, they were torn from the bosom of their family, | the noise, checked the palatine’s fury, and arrested his arm. After 

and taken to the place of execution. When all the intended victims | recovering a little from the weakness produced by his loss of blood, 
were placed in a heap in the middle of the plain, several field-pieces, | Severin required the attendance of a priest, to whom he made a so- 
loaded with grape-shot, were brought up close to them, as well as a | lemn declaration of his innocence, and likewise that of Vauda. After 
tary regiment of cavalry, and one of infantry, which were to charge those | the palatine’s fury had subsided, remorse took possession of his soul, 

whom the cannon had not already destroyed, and finish them. The | and the innocence of Vauda became every day more evident to him. 











now two Roux had been separated from each other. The son, fearful | The scene of his rashness incessantly revived recollections which dis- 
sted jest the discharge of cannon should not despatch him with suffi- turbed his conscience, and he resolved on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
t be cient speed, placed himself as much forward as he possibly could. | in the hope of obtaining forgiveness for his crime. This was 
re of He was so close to the battery, that when the guns went off, the | extended to him on condition that he would found a convent near 
cted er of the explosion knocked him down, That instinct which | the spot where the guilty act was committed, and consign himself 
eing impels mankind to the preservation‘of life, made him feign that he | to perpetual seclusion in it, by adopting a monastic life. These 
» the was dead when the cavalry were ordered to charge. A dragoon | terms were very exactly complied with by the palatine, who not 
and gave him a sabre cut, which made a large though not dangerous | only enriched the convent by the gift of some valuable estates, but 
over wound in his back. Phe infantry came after, and one of the soldiers, | bequeathed to it all his property at his death. It therefore became 
S, a perceiving that young Roux had not ceased to breathe, gave him a | one of the richest convents in Poland.—Journal of a Nobleman. 
they violent blow on the head with the butt-end of his musket, which so avessalk subeueteins 
cular completely stunned him, that he lay for several hours senseless on . 
‘aoe the ground. The slain having: been left on the champ de dataille, to They (the inhabitants of Glaskoft) have the character of carrying 
be all removed the next morning for interment, were soon stript of | the superstitious notions common in Russia, to a greater extreme 
long their garments by the liberated prisoners of the bagnio, and all left | than they are found elsewhere. They abstain from smoking, be- 
fic to nearly naked. During the night, young Roux gradually recovered | cause the Scripture has said that there is more evil in what comes 
, the the use of his senses. It was with the utmost difficulty that he | from the mouth, than what enters it. Nothing would induce them 
ky at called to memory what had occurred. The horrors of the day pre- | to eat pigeons, because the Holy Ghost is represented under the 
nthe sented themselves at last fully to his mind. He rose to quit, if| shape of a dove. A friend is never asked for salt at table, because 
read possible, this scene of death, and it was then that he perceived he | if he forgets to smile on offering it, a quarrel is sure to take place 
atery was naked and covered with blood. He sought to find some gar- | soon after. Monday is a day on which no undertaking is com. 
vhich ments among the dead, by whom he was surrounded, and in his | menced. God chose it as the first of the world’s creation, and 
efforts to take off from the body of one of the unfortunate men! as man sinned, it has become an unlucky day. — Journal of a 
eeper some clothes which had escaped the pillage, be found that | Nobleman. 
upon life was not extinct in him, The desire of saving a fellow- TURKISH HONESTY. 
risen, creature prompted every means that could bring timely relief, | on , 
e sky and they were not used in vain, The joy and surprise of both) The conveyance of specie is solcly intrusted to the Tartars, not 
y and may be easily conceived, when they discovered that they were one of whom has ever been known to be robbed; and, though I 
vaned the father and son. They alone had escaped the carnage! It was | have made frequent inquiries, I have never heard of any man so 
lost; with difficulty they could procure sufficient clothing from among employed, that betrayed his trust. The following anecdote relates 
ng to the surrounding victims of this act of unheard-of atrocity, in order | to the Turk or Tartar in charge of the post. It should be premised, 
valled to withdraw from the horrid scene. Fortunately for them, no sen- | thas all commercial transactions between Turks and English are 


tinel had been stationed to watch over this field of butchery, and} carried on without any written documents; a proof of the mutual 


some- the Roux returned without any obstacle to their house. It was with | confidence they repose in each other’s honour, more especially when 
and the utmost difficulty they obtained access to it. 


At that time of 


it is considered that experience has taught both these nations to 


1 the night the afflicted family did not suppose that they were roused for have no dealings with Greeks, without receiving all the security that 
a any other purpose than that of furnishing new victims to the blood- | writing can give. In the winter of 1828, the Turkish postman was 
ime thirsty agents of anarchy and destruction. No words could express sent to some distant part with a considerable quantity of specie. 
‘hae the sensations of the wife and children on beholding again those ‘lhe money is carried in bags, which the merchants call groupes. They 
which whose supposed destruction had plunged them into grief and des- | are given to the postman, and, as I have just mentioned, without 
y, by pair. Their wounds were immediately dressed, and before daylight receiving any written document as proof of the receipt. This man, 
vever, they retired to their country-house, situated a league in the interior | on returning from his journey, was applied to by a French house 
sessed of Provence, where they remained concealed until the “reign of | for 15,000 piastres, (a sum at that time equal to £250.) He made 
either terror’ was ao more, and the cannibals of the south had ceased to | no attempt at evading the demand, but immediately said, “I have 
Ww, OF have their day. They then returned to Toulon, to the amazement | doubtless lost the groupe, and must therefore pay you as soon as I 
of their friends and acquaintances, many of whom, could not, for a| can raise the money. After maturely thinking of the loss, he re- 
~eping long time, persuade themselves that they were not the ghosts of the turned by the same road, quite confident that, if any Mussulman 
Ms or ‘two men who had been included in the massacre of tne champ de’ should find the money, it would be returned to him, He had travel- 
“upon lataille, These two men to this day live, esteemed and respected led nearly the whole distance, when he arrived, in a very melan- 
of its by their fellow-citizens, by whom the particulars of their most for- choly mood, at a small, miserable coffee-house, where he remem- 
, have tunate escape are not forgotten.—Journal of a Nobleman. _ bered to have stopped a few moments on the road. He was accosted 
them, PE Ae _at the door by the café-jee, a Febek, who called out to him, “Hallo, 
their . ; o ; | sherif! when you were last here, you left a bag, which I suppose to 
panic At the foot of the mountain was formerly situated the chief | contain gold; you will find it just where you placed it.” The post- 
em chdteau of a rich palatine, who, after having followed the King} man entered, and discovered the identical groupe, evidently un- 
y over John Sobieski to Hotimm and Kaminieck, and assisted in deliver- | touched, although it must have been left exposed to the grasp of 
h the ing Vienna from the danger of falling into the hands of the Turks, | the numerous chance customers of a Turkish café. 
ne being satiated with glory, and wearied with the toils and fatigues of} Mr Charles Whittall, the gentleman with whom I resided while 
ushed war, retired to his estate in this neighbourhood, to enter on a life | at Sinyrna, told me that, a short time before, he had engaged a 
of uninterrupted repose. Soon after, he took it into his head| poor Turk to carry specie, amounting to 500/. The man, on his 
oe that, by making choice of a wife among his own vassals, he | return, said, “J have delivered the money, but the correspondent 
— should meet with a partner in life whose habits of submission | says that, as he had written so lately, he did not think it necessary 
and feelings of gratitude for raising her to so exalted a station, | to write by me.’? A short time after, Mr Whittall received a letter 
twelve would render her a more eligible partner in life, than one taken | to say that the money had not reached its destination. Suspicion 
5 pass from among his equals in rank. He therefore assembled all the | fell onthe Turk, who was found and informed of the circumstance : 
uch as young girls residing on his estates, and selected one who, besides | he asked leave to go in search of the money, begging only that 
ust be being the handsomest, appeared to possess other qualities of an | he might be paid equivalent to the day’s work (some few piastres ) 
res are attractive kind. Vauda (so she was called) could not refuse to | he should lose in the journey. On inquiry, he discovered that a 
rriage. accede to her master’s wishes ; but her heart was by no means free. | Greek had appropriated the money to himself, having been in im- 
young A young gardener of the chdteau had long before possessed himself | mediate want of it. The moment he called upon this person, he 
sat she of it: nor was Severin less passionately attached to Vauda than | was paid back the five hundred pounds, and was given two thousand 
gee (a she was to him. Jt was in vain that they both endeavoured to piastres, which he accepted, but instead of appropriating it to him- 
h, and subdue a sentiment which could no longer lead to their mutual self, paid it, as a matter of course, together with the original sum 
in gain happiness. Severin frequently brought flowers to his mistress, and | into the hands of Mr Whittall’s broker, and it was with difficulty 
ourney Would hardly venture to look her in the face on presenting them. | he could be persuaded to retain the Greek’s fee.— Major Keppel’ s 




















Vauda pitied him, and still loved him ; but in the hope that absence 


Journey across the Balcan, §c. 
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CHAT AND MIS CELLANIES. Avbertisement. 


TransmuTATION oF Merats.—Our modern quacks equal the 
ancient alchemists in their pretensions, and really surpass them in 
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Price 14. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 Vignettes, 














their power of transmuting metals. Inthe process of making Sin- ss ae woe | . Rings 

gleton’s eye-ointment, viz. mixing one dram of red precipitate of 7 COURS, Geeks: t' % 1 ae SOG 

mercury with seven of butter, one penny is metamorphosed into bie aio » Sirane } and B. MOXON, 64, Now Bend strect. 

one guinea—the cost and the selling price of the same quantity of 7 roofs to be had of MOON, BOYS, and CO., 6 Pall-Mall. 

this most precious nostrum !—Scientific Gazette. — a 
ArcusisHop CranmMeR.—Severe only to himself, he was as un- . a a * 

wearied in his attention to business os th his pursuit of learning. THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 

His time was thus employed : at five o’clock he usually rose, and On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 

till nine continued in his study; after breakfast, part of the morn- LE MEDECIN DES DAMES. 

ing was spent in business, public or private ; at eleven was the | Mme. Vermont, Mme. Préval. Mme. de Limeuil, Mlle. Florval 

chapel-hour ; at twelve the call to dinner; after which he devoted Mme. de Cernay, Mme. Raymond, Mile. Corra, Mme.Gamard. 


an hour to conversation with his friends, or to the amusement of |! ae M Aled We Dement Oe Ceenmont, M. Priva, 
the chess-board. Again to his study he thén resorted, until the | Etta gee ee ae he 

evening chapel-bell rang at five; and after the service, he usually | 
walked till six, which was the hour of supper, when he took little, | 
often no refreshment ; then from seven to eight again walked, gave | Madame Albert reaplirale Réle d’leaure. Blanchette, Mile. St A 
the next hour to his books, and at nine retired to his bed. Fox M. de St Valier, M. St Aubert. Marcilly, M. Alfred. 
relates that the archbishop always accustomed himself to read and | Jules de St Valier, M- Paulin. | Selmar, M. Pelissié. Blanchet, M. Gamand. 
write in a standing posture; esteeming constant sitting very per- nik iar i py ee 


Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 


ISAURE. 


nicious to a studious man. Of his domestic habits, and private On Finira par 

character, all that we know is amiable. As a master he was much LE FUTUR DE LA GRAND’MAMAN, 
beloved. His hospitality and charities were great and noble, equal Mme. Albert remplira le Role de Marianne. | Mme. Darbel, Mlle. Eliza 
to his station; greater often than his ability. We have witnessed La Comtesse Emilie, Mlle. St Ange. _ Delmare, M. Derval. - 
him almost always poor; for his generosity to strangers, as well as 2 es Se ee, get, BSaaes. 





his countrymen, was boundless. His hospitality, indeed, we have 
seen suspected; but we have also seen it vindicated. Among other es i ee ate nk 
instances of his charity, he is said to have fitted up his manor- SURREY THEATRE. 
house at Bekesbourne in Kent, for the use of wounded soldiers, 
who should be landed on the southern coast of the island, supply- THE HEADSMAN 
ing it with a physician, a surgeon, nurses, and everything proper as Cait, tis Ceeeietin. “a noe , 
well for food as medicine ; and the patients, on their recovery, with | Leopold, Mr Almar. The ; dean 


An entirely new Romantic Drama, to be entitled 


t ) The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C, Hill, 
money to convey them to their homes. To the establishment of - nay Say Cat. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt, Hernan, Mr Les, 
in . ; 3 ° S , | Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Armold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 
hospitals indeed, as well as grammar-schools, his was the noble | Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr hegess.” 
wish to have seen a very extgnsive appropriation of the alienated | afer which, Michel Boai’s Chin Performances. Assisted by Madame Boai! and 
monastic revenues.— Todd's Life of Archbishop Cranmer. | Monsieur Engels. 
Errata.—In Friday’s paper. in the introduction to the Song for Music,—for | To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 
abdicated praise, read abdicated prince.—in Saturday's paper, in the article y ; OF FT 7 CC rVEN" 
on Mr Ritchie’s Romance of |listory,—for qualities of his wit, read qualities of | ; THE DOG , E THE ¢ ONV EN r. 
his art. Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 
Bar a | Guido Elfridoni, Mr C. Hill. Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
: 7 soos } Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. Father Francisco, Mr Gough. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. Simplo, Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr Honner. 
wf : re] Hic >; i g ’ CC; “TV 
The sight of the hand-writing of R. H. gave us great pleasure ; but we are Larry O’Sullivan, Mr D. Pitt. —_ Louis, Master F. Carbery. 


, par be succeeded by > Perf ce of the Hume a » 
unable to admit a communication such as he was good enough to send us, | To be succeeded by the Performan — Flageolet ; or, Northera 
for fear of bringing upon ourselves the necessity of noticing all similar | 


meetings and the subjects coanected with them; which would make a | The whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 
new department in our paper, at present beyond our power to contemplate. | THE ENCHANTED GROVE. 
The MS. will be returned by a private channel, | Columbine, Mile Rosier. Harlequiu, Mr Honner. Clown, Mr T. Hill. 


Pantaloon, Mr Asbury. 


———S—ESE EES —== —s =~ = 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


| A New Farcetta, called 


The Tragic Play of 


ae DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
cs iE IZARR( ). — Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Cora, Miss Phillips. _ Elvira, Mrs Bousit. H Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. yo Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
Ataliba, Mr Younge. Orozembo, Mr J. Vining. Blind Man, Mr ammerton. Thomas, Mr Barnett. Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 
Rolla, Mr Wallack. Pizarro, Mr H. Wallack. Alonzo, Mr Cooper. 
Topac, Miss Chikini. Las Casas, Mr Thompson. Sentinel, Mr Salter. After which, an Original Serious Drama, called 


In Act 11.—The Temple of the Sun.—High Priest, Mr Horn. 


Priests, Virgins, Matrons, &c.—Misses Byfeld, S. Phillips, Russell, Bruce, Crawford, THE DANISH WIFE. 





Mrs Bedford, Mrs Newcombe.— Messrs Bedford, Bland, and Yarnold. The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
revious ’ > § ini’s O » to ‘ Ferdinand Cortez.’ Ernest, Mr Forrester. halmark, Mr Spencer. 
P valpainasiecdedamnntiabaeaiaines ’ Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 
THE ICE W ITCH H OR, THE FROZEN HAND. To which will be added, a Farcical Entertainment, called, 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs WAY LETT. THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Binna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson. | a i 3 
’ Drada, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss 5. Phillips, | Peggy Darnwell, Mrs Humby. : Mrs Griskin, Miss Wells. 
Hecla Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Poole. Mrs Tally, Miss Garrick. Mrs Ringlett, Miss Stohwasser. ee 
Principal Dancers—-Mios Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘ Henry, and Lydia. Mrs Vamp, Miss Brothers. Mother Gray, Mrs Garrick. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. Johnny Ogle, Mr J. Russell. 
‘ ie, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. iar 
Gwene, ag ey T ar Bee 7 “Tycho, Mr Sewet. ‘ P To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called, 
a 4 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 


To-morrow, William Tell ; High Ways and By Ways. 





. - > ah edd or inspired Arab boy, Mademuiselle Celeste. 
THEATRE ROY AL, COV EN Yr GARDEN. Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
. : The General, Mr Bedford. Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
A New Play, in Three Acts, called Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, oe SOO, 
'f it ' yabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. Ga » MrG, Smith jeant B 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs Lovell. Aurora di Cosenza, Miss Hughes. ; __ Colin Coquinard, Mr w ilkinson. 
Zoranthe, Miss H. Cawse , Rodriga, Mrs Tayleure. Nina, Miss Taylor. eee my — Ayres. pars =. rg aap 
’ . 3. 1. . > ‘ , *rts 
resa, Mi illips. le Mask, Mrs Brown. he Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben : amed, Mr Roberts. 
Duke sateen tie hemtion. "lan Cosenza, Mr Blanchard. | Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr H. Cooke. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppel! 


M di, Mr Warde. Valentine, Mr Henry. Benedetto, Mr G. Bennett. es 
tee Teen, Mr Abbott. Dermot O Donovan, Mr Power. Rufo, Mr Evans. ies 


a ee : F 
Gasparo, Mr F, Matthews. Guiscard, Mr Irwin. ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa er Ducrow s 
To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. | Murderer. 
a Neuha, Miss Taylor. 7 _ r am Tha ae = ; : a 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Diddear. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. Copure Tueatre.—The Black Spider — Harle quin'’s 

Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. Holiday—The Man Wolf. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. pay tee hay = ; Ww , R ; TI lov; Seas 
i. ner See. ee as Pol , SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE.—Roda— Lhe Jovial 1 . 

hie wou, SAN Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. SADLER S . 








ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 
To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; or the Magic Rose. 


a . - : > Str s, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
Published by 3. Qnwurn, at Tue Terie Ofer, 4 Catering treet, Seand, (owuam Srany, o Air amect, Pucaally Mansi, 145 Ouord street next oot 
J. Cmarrat ; ate am Liteary. Old Bond siaeak . Ww. KENNETH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. nes Office, 
ny her ogge = 4 2 at the Tavise Orvice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. RevneLi, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
— oe "2 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. Rerngun, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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